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ABSTRACT 

The basic point which this discussion artempts to 
emphasize is that the political perception of urbanization in 
Tropical Africa tends to be dominated by concern with urban 
unemployment (and its social and polirical consequences) as the 
major^ visible and explosive byproduct of the acceleration of 
rural-urban migration which has been one of the most striking 
features of the postwar period, and particularly the period since 
independence. Contents include: (1) definitions of the terms "uriDan" 
and "tropical Africa;" (2) the African urban inheritance; (3) 
Exploding cities in unexploding economies; (4) the rural-urban 
relationship; (5) the African Urban Experience; (6) the politics of 
urbanization. [For related documents in this series, see UD 013 
731-013 736 ana UD 013 738-013 744 for surveys ot specific countries. 
For special st dies analyzing urbanization in the Third Worlds see UD 
013 745-UD 013 748.] (Author/SB) 
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This working paper was prepared as supportive material for an International Survey of Urbanization in the 
developing countries, which was orranized by the Ford Foundation late in 1970 and was completed late m 1972 
The purpose of the Survey was to provide findings and recommendations to guide the Foundation in making 
informed judgments on its future participation in programs related to the urban condition in the less-developed 
countries 

The Survey was directed neither to perform nor to commission original research Its work was to be reportonal 
analytic, and indicative of program choices To serve these objectives, the Survey was essentially a field 
operation in which the staff travelled widely in the countries where the Foundation maintains field offices and 
drew not only upon its own observations but upon the experience of Foundation personnel assigned to the 
developing countnes.The staff s own field notes on phases of urbanization m specific countries were expar^ded 
into working papers both to record observations and to clarify the deductive processes and the analyses of data 
which were^to form a demonstrable basis for the Survey s conclusions. Additional working papers were 
provided by Foundation personnel with a depth of field knowledge, and by consultants expert either in specific 
countries or in topics of special interest. 

The Survey working papers and special studies were originally intended only for internal use It became evident 
however that the body of material nad values which argued for wider exposure. Accordingly the Foundation is 
publishing the papers for those with special country or topical interests and for those interested in the material 
as a whole 

The working papers carry disclaimers appropriate to the circumstances of their preparation and to the 
limitations of their original purpose The reader should not expect to find in them either the product of original 
researcher a comprehensive treatment of the processes of urbanization in the particular country Rather they 
are occasional papers whose unity derives from their use as exemplary and illustrative material for the Survey 

But unity of form and substance is not the measure of their value Each report and special study is an essay on 
some aspect of urbanization m the developing countries In most instances, they are what a good essay should 
be- unmistakably personalized and therefore reflective of the insights and the convictions of informed authors 
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TH.E LEAST URBANIZED OF CONTINENTS 



The population of Tropical Africa is still overwhelmingly 
rural. Of the 1970 estimated population of 242 million, 
covering thirty-five countries, only some 26 million (or 
11 per cent) lived in settlements with 20,000 or more in- 
habitants, 

Africa is the least urbanized of continents, but this 
demographic fact belies the new importance of African 
cities, A decade ago the continent was a colonial 
patchwork and Africans a powerless people,* Today the 
caucus of independent African nations has a third of 
the votes in the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, At home, African Leaders are no longer tradi- 
tional chiefs- or renegade rousers of unrest, but are 
the holders of the economic, military and political 
power of the new nations. The habitat of this new 
elite is the city,' Here is the cer ter of commerce, 
the seat of government, the source of news and innova- 
tion and the point of contact with the outside world. 
As in other modernizing nations of diverse peoples, 
the emergence of national cultures in African coun- 
tries is overwhelmingly an urban phenomenon. The 
bearers of these cultures are not to be found in yes- 
terday's books with their wealth of material on tribal 
cultures and rural life, on colonial organization, and 
on history 'seen through blue eyes'. Even attempts to 
understand today's African as a mixture of primitive 
and modern runs the risk of overlooking him as a new 
kind of person dealing with new kinds of problems re- 
quiring new kinds of solutions,* 

Certainly one of these "new kinds of problems" is chat 
of a dramatically increasing rate of urban growth, African 
urban areas, particularly the larger cities, now display the 



Horace Miner, "The City and Modernization: an Introduc- 
tion", in The City in Modern Africa , Horace Miner, ed,, 
London, Pall Mall Press, 1967, p, 1, 
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world's fastest rates of population increase. At current 
rates of growth, many of the larger cities (Kinshasa, Lagos, 
Dar es Salaam, Dakar, Addis Ababa, Lusaka, Accra, as exam- 
ples) will double in size within the next decade — "exploding 
cities in unexploding economies" as the situation has been 
described in an excellent U.N. paper on the problem of ur- 
banization in developing countries during the Second Devel- 

ic 

opment Decade. The characteristics and consequences of 
this situation of severe population pressure on the major 
cities, with an assessment of the current governmental re- 
sponses, will be one of the main themes of this report. 

It has been argued that aside from (and of course 
closely related to) the increasing plight of the major 
cities, the low and embryonic level of African urbanization 
in general offers unique development opportunities. Daniel 
Lerner, in an essay on the processes of modernization, 
concludes "that Africa's very lack of development makes it 
the most favored developing area in the world." This 
perhaps excessively optimistic judgment is based on the view 
that, because most new African states are largely uncommitted 



* 

U.N^ Committee on Housing, Building & Planning, "Housing, 
Building and Planning in the Second Development Decade", 
E/C-6/90. New York, U.N. , July 24, 1969, p. 29. 

ic-k 

Daniel Lerner. "Comparative Analysis of Processes of Mo- 
dernization". The City in Modern Africa, p. 38. 
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through past invesment to specific lines of development, 
they have the most options open to them. Horace Miner sug- 
gests: "For most of Africa, the lack of cities in general, 
and of 'primate cities' in particular, means that there may 
still be an opportunity to urbanize without creating the 

misery which stamps pre-industrial cities and which attended 

* 

unplanned urban growth in the 'developed' nations". Joseph 

Spengler, in another essay on African urbanization in the 

same book, displays a similar optimism. 

The relative non^-urbanness of Africa's population not 
oily permits the development of a relatively favora- 
ble inter-urban distribution of population, but it can 
also permit the achievement f a better intra-urban 
disposition of residential, manufacturing and servi- 
cing activities than has been attained in many Western 
cities. .Urban form not yet having come markedly into 
being in Africa except in the lax^ge primate cities, it 
cannot yet limit growth as it eventually will when 
growth has generated relatively inflexible form.** 

This hopeful view is the basis of the current growing 
interest in regional and spatial planning in almost all 
African countries, and of the obviously ubiquitous concern 
among planners in Africa (whether indigenous or foreign ad- 
visors) with new growth centers, industrial location policy, 
new communication networks , resettlement schemes , integra- 
ted rural -urban development as a technique of "organizing 



* 

Horace Miner, op. cit . , p. 13. 

** 

Joseph J. Spengler. "Africa and the Theory of Optimum 
City Size". The City in Modern Africa , pp. 63-64. 
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the countryside," and with policies designed to influence 
population distribution — in essence, an attempt to discern 
and impose a systematic ''voluntary geography," as it has 
been aptly described in the Senegal Plan. 

Certainly discussion among academic and professional 
planners of the theories and urgencies of regional develop- 
ment in individual countries appears everywhere to run far 
ahead of political recognition of the strategic opportuni- 
ties avail Hbjle. Siiailarl/, it outpaces the political will 
and machinery for the effective translation of theory or 
policy into executive action. But this lively and growing 
interest in a deliberately created geography of national 
development, as clearly evidenced by the "second generation" 
of national plans, is one of the more promising features of 
the African development scene. 

The demographic explosion of African citi s pre- 
dominately a postwar phenomenon and so, even more recently, 
is the development of academic research interests in the 
sociology and economy of African urban areas and in the na- 
ture and processes of African urbanization. G.T. Trewartha 
and W. Zelinsky in their study of population patterns in 
Tropical Africa, writing 'in the early 1950s and using data 
from the immediate postwar period, estimated that only 8.5 
million people of the total population in Tropical Africa 
then (121 million) lived in towns with five thousand or more 
inhabitants. They thus considered that in their general 
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survey "the relative insignificance of city-dwellers does 
not entitle them to detailed discussion." 

In the last two decades thf; situation has changed \ 
strikingly—both with regard to the pace and scale of Afri- 
can urbanization and with regard to recognition of its im- 
portance as a field of research and academic interest, A 
recently compiled bibliography lists over a thousand publi- 
cations, most of them appearing in the last ten years and 
yet makes no claim to being exhaustive. And it is clear 
from the scattered information that is available on the re- 
search programs of a wide variety of "institutes, centers, 
and university departments in Africa, North America, and 
Europe, that a large number of studies of various aspects of 
African urbanization are currently in progress. 

Understandably, no attempt has been made in the brief 
survey of African urbanization contained in this report to 
comprehend this extensive and rapidly-growing literature, or 
indeed to present a comprehensive account of the present 
state of knowledge of urbanization in Tropical Africa. Some 



G.T. Trewartha and W. Zelihsky. "Population patterns in 
Tropical Africa", Annals, of the Association of American 
Geographers , XLTV, 1954, p. 144. 

Centre d^Etudes de Geographie Tropicale (CEGET) "Biblio- 
graphie Gebgraphique des Etudes Urbaines en Afrique Tropical 
et a Madagascar", CEGET, Universitaire de Talence-Pessac , 
N.D. (1970). 
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basic understT.'iing of the present situation ^ but for the 
lixnited purposes of this report, understanding has been 
sought in the convenient summaries, however inadequate, 
already available. 

9 

THE POPULATION OF TROPICALT AFRICA 

A clear and accurate picture of the present and expected 
demographic situation in individual countries is one of the 
essential ingredients in trying to understand the problems 
of urbanization. Among other things, urbanization means, of 
course, the redistribution of popuJl.ation and a change in the 
demographic balance between rural and urban ♦ Recent demo- 
graphic discussions-^-such as the most useful collection of 
papers in The Population of Tropical Africa , constantly 
reiterate the inadequacy and inaccuracy of census infor- 
mation on Africa. 

Apart from the standa,rd difficulties of census-taking 
in developing countries generally, it seems that the ethnic 
complexity of many newly-emerged -African states has fre- 
quently made the census a subject of acute political contro-^ 
versy. This, for example, appears to have been the case 
with the Nigerian census of 1962 "which enumerated some 



* 

J.C* Caldwell and C. Okonjo, eds.. The Population of 
Tropical Africa , London, Longmans Green & Co. Ltd., 1968. 
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millions more Nigerians than expected, became a centre of 
political controversy and was declared void without the re- 
?,ease of any figures. In 1963, another census was organized 
hurriedly. .It has since announced that 56 million persons 
i were enumerated (as compared to the 38 million estimated, 
based on the 1952—53 census) and . . . the^_f igure was probably 
over 60 million before it was scaled down prior co release. 
Few details of the 1963 census have yet been released brt 
one matter » • which participants in the controversy seem 
agreed is that it was probably in error by 10 million or 
more people a margin of error greater than the total popu- 
lation of most African countries. •> 

Political issues of this type concerned with the im-^ 
plications of the ethnic balance in individual countries 
have compounded the difficulties of obtaining accurate and 
essential demographic data in many African countries. Fran- 
cophone countries generally appear to have sought a way out 
of this dilemma (and also to avoid the heavy cojts of full, 
censuses) by resort to intensive population sampling. How- 
ever, while major disputes often exist regarding the present 
estimates of the total scale, distribution, and rates of 
growth of African populations, there appears to be less ar- 
gument and much more accurate information — contained in 



it 

J.C. Caldwell, Introduction", to Part One, The Demo- 
graphic Situation, Thte Population of Tropical Africa , p. 5. 
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frequent planning studies and socio-economic surveys--re- 
garding the size and growth rates of the major cities. And 
demographers display marked optimism about the prospects for 
generaiiy improved demographic information for Africa in the 
near future: 

Demographic research in Africa until recently was 
handicapped by la^k of u^-fcSrdate and reliable data* 
The position however is improving and isjexpected to 
^ ijipfove donsiderably with the. African prpgra^ for 
^ the i970_ rpiind of Censuses f 6r .population aiid hous- 
ing^.. T6day^_ only Et^^^ and. Sdmalia;.. constituting 
together a^ 8 if? 9? CM.^^ of 
Africa ^^ h§y^^ Y^fi^ inguiries. 
Population^ ce^ or aempgr^^^ have been 
unSe^r#akea l^ast once f^ areas 

Pending the publication, of the results of these latest 
censuses, this report relies heavily on the _ intensive, and 
excellent Pppulation Progr^ Center of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Africa,r which has developed population esti- 
mates and projections (both for the total arid urban popu- 
lations) for individual cbuntries^ based on the latest 
available information. As a recent publication of EGA 
points out: "the figures on which computations of urbani- 
zation and rates of growth rest are themselves subject to 
errors and biases that occur in all processes of data col- 
lection, whether on a sample or complete enumeration bas^s.^ 
Notwithstanding the statistical pitfall?, the basic trends 



R.K. Som. "Some demographic indicators for Africa," The 
Population _ of. Tropical „ Kit ica , p. 187 
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;are clear and generally cannot be Explained by errors in 
.the data."* 

Def ihi t ion ^6 f the, ^Term , " U rban.^ 

In the interests of clarity, two terms— "urban" and 
''Tropical African—require a brief explanation, since the 
definitions used here foiSn the basis of the populatibh esti- 
Mtes and projectidhs given in* this report. National def i- 
^nitions of the urban- population vary widely from country to 
^GOuntry---^ahd sometimes frofe to 
rinother inside cq^ 

> IiT^Ethiopia:, to tak6 a somewhat extreme case, a pubii- 

;Gati6n of the Ministry of Interior identifies some 1,300 
urban centers in the c6uhtry> with a total estijthated urban 

-population of three millidh. Of this total, phly 118 were 
urban settlements of more than 5,000 populatibh in 1966— 
these GOhtained 56 per cent of the total urban population 

: (in only 9 per cent of the number of "towns") • The remainder 
are small settlements with populations of less than 5,000, 
a great many of them less than 2,000. The basic criterion 
of the Ministry of Interior definition of a "town" appears to 
be whether or hot the settlement concerned comes under its 



U.N. Economic Commission for Africa. "Size and Growth of 
Urban Population in Africa." E/CN.14/CAS. 6/3 . Addis Ababa, 
U.N. July 29, 1968. 
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jurisdiction. In effecfe, says Professor Mesfih of Haile 
Selassie xniperial University, a "town" can be any settle- 
mentr, regardless of size, with a post office or a police 
stataph or a bar. 

The Central Statistical Office (I.E.G.) , on the other 
hahd;^ uses four criteria to define urban centers: if the 
area is a chartered municipality; if it comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Municipality Department of the Ministry 
of the Interior ; if it has some sort of locai officer ire^ 
sponsible for collecting service taxes; if it is taken to be 
a towi by the chief s and eiders of trhe-'areai By this defi- 
hitiaiiv the Gen tral Statistical Office in 1967 identified 
248 ifpwns in Ethiopia wi-ai a total pppulatibh of 1.9 milliori. 
Only 53 of these settlements hach a population of more than 
5, 00 pi 

* In his essay on Ethiopian urbahizatibh. Professor 
Mesf in uses yet another set of criteria "peculiar to Ethi- 
opian conditions •" "Hence any agglomeration is regarded as 
urban where at least 50 per cent of the working population 
are engaged in non-agricultural activity and where there is 
at least a weekly market and some permanent shops stocking a 

* 

W,M. Mesf in ^ "Problems of Urbanization in Ethiopia" 
(unpublished paper) , Ethiopia, 1966. 

Ernest H. Jurkat, "The Long View for Regional Development 
Strategy in Ethiopia"^ Unpublished paper of U.N. Regional 
Planning Advisor to the Planning Commission of the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government^ February 1970. 
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variety of goods as well as some drinking houses. These are 

characteristic features of urban phenomena in Ethiopia. 

Other urban features are the angular (square or rectangular) 

type of houses and some simulation of road pattern. With 

this definition, Mesfin identifies 118 towns with a minimum 

population of 5,000, and a total urban population of 1.7 
* 

million. 

By the standard U.N. definition of urban centers — 
settlements with more than 20,000 persons — Ethiopia in 1970 
has eleven towns and a total urban population of 1.2 mil- 
lion. 

Other countries in Tropical Africa may not exhibit 
this internal confusion over the definition of "urban", but 
nonetheless vary widely in the definitions they use, as the 
following examples illustrate: 



National Definition of 

"Urban" Places** 

Ghana : Localities of 5,000 or more per- 

sons. 

Kenya : Settlements of over 2,000 in- 

habitants. 



* 

Mesfin, op. cit> , n. 4. 

** 

U.N. Economic Commission for Africa, "Size and Growth of 
Urban Population in Africa", E/CN.14/CAS. 6/3, Addis Ababa, 
29 Juir/ 1968 , Annex 1, pp. 1-6. 
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Nigeria 

Tanganyika 
Zambia 

Gabon 



Central African 
Republic 



Congo--Kinshasa 



Uganda 
Senegal 



: Towns with populations of 20,000 
or more inhabitants whose occu- 
pations are not mainly agrarian. 

: 33 gazetted townships. 

: Main towns and as many small 
townships as could be separately 
identified. 

: All localities of 1,000 or more 
persons • 



Administrative posts and vil- 
lages situated within a radius 
of five miles from such posts. 

Agglomerations of 2,000 or more 
where the predominant economic 
activity is non-agricultural, 
and mixed agglomerations which 
are urban because of their type 
of economic activity but rural 
in size. 

Towns, including small trading 
centers . 

Cape Vert region and cities of 
Saint--Louis , Thies , Kaolack , 
Diourbol, Longa, and Ziguinchor. 



These varied national definitions lead to a bewilder- 
ing complexity in demographic calculations of the percen- 
tage of the total population which is counted as "urban". 
They make international comparison virtually impossible. 

In this report the urban population of Tropical Africa 
has been defined according to the standard U.N. procedure, 
as the population living in towns of 2 0,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. It is on this basis that the urban population of 
Tropical Africa for 1970 has been calculated at 26 million. 
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or 11 per cent of the total population. This definition has 
at least the merits of simplicity and clarity, permits the 
use of readily-available U.N. estimates and projections, and 
allows rational international comparisons of degrees of ur- 
banization and rates of urban growth. 

Complete consistency (except in international compari- 
sons using the U»N. standard definition) is however not pos- 
sible. Most of the available analyses of urbanization for 
individual countries are naturally based on census reports 
and other government publications using the respective na- 
tional^ definitions of urban and rural populations. Where 
this report examines the situation in particular countries, 
it will be necessary to make extensive use of their national 
analyses — though in each case an effort will be made to en- 
sure that the relevant definition of "urban" is made expli- 
cit. 

Definition of the Term "Tropical Africa" 

A second difficulty in the assembly and organization 
of information on urbanization for the purposes of this sur- 
vey lies in the varying geographical scope of the terms 
"Tropical Africa," "Sub-Saharan Africa," "Black Africa," or 
their French equivalents, used in a variety of studies and 
publications. Broadly speaking, these publications vary in 
two respects — whether or not to include Ethiopia, and some- 
times the Sudan; and where to draw the southern boundary. 
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The decisions here seem largely arbitrary, and this diffi- 
culty can be quickly disposed of in this report. It is pro- 
posed to follow the U.N. practice in the recent important 

publication, The Growth of the World's Urban and Rural Popu- 

★ 

lation, 1920 — 20 00 , which divides Africa into three major 
areas — Northern Africa, Tropical Africa, and Southern Africa. 
This division is shown in the map on the follovring page. 

Tropical Africa, by this definition, includes the 
countries (with total populations, and urban populations in 
settlements of over 20,000 persons) listed in Table I. 

Tropical Africa therefore covers 35 countries. Of 
these, 22 countries each have total populations of less than 
five million; eight have between five and ten million; and 
only five (Nigeria, Congo-Kinshasa, Ethiopia, Kenya, and 
Tanzania) have more than ten million. 

Tropical Africa in 1970 had only 11 per cent of its 
population in urban areas, compared with 15 per cent for all 
the less developed regions of the world, and 30 per cent for 
the world as a whole. As can be seen from the figures given, 
there is considerable variation from country uo country in 
Tropical Africa in the degree of urbanization. The highest 
urban percentage occurs in Congo Brazzaville with one-third 
of its 900,000 population urban, almost all in the single 
city of Brazzaville. Senegal, Zambia, and Rhodesia each 
* 

United Nations, Growth of the World's Urban and Rural 
Population, 1920-2000 . New York, United Nations, 1969* 
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TABLE 1 

Population Estimatest Tropical Africa, 1970 
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TOTAL 


242. 3 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 


35.5 
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11 


FA^T AFPTPA 
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7 


WEST AFRICA 
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14 


Nigeria 


66.1 


10.1 


15 


Ghana 
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1.6 
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Guinea 
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1 1 
±± 


C^air^ir^s 1 o f~\ n A 
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Togo 


1.8 


0.2 


11 


Liberia 


1.2 


0.2 


17 


Mauritania 


1.2 


0.02 


2 


Portuguese Guinea 


.6 


0.02 


3 


Gambia 


• 4 


0.03 


7 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


35.5 


3^ 


11 


1^0000 — K ^ n c a CZ3 


17 4 




13 
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7 
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1.5 
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13 


Congo Brazzaville 


Q 
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n T 
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EQuatorial Guinea 


. J 
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Angola 


5.5 


0*4 


7 


Gabon 


.5 


0.06 


12 


EAST AFRICA 




6.5 


7 


Ethiopia 


25 


1.2 


5 


Tanzania 


13.2 


0.7 


5 


Kenya 


10.8 


0*8 


7 


Uganda 


6.5 


0.2 


2 


Madagascar 


6.9 


0.7 


10 


Malawi 


4.4 


0.2 


5 


Zambia 


4.3 


1.0 


23 


Rwanda 


3.5 






Burundi 


3.6 


0.08 


2 


Somalia 


2.7 


0.3 


11 


Rhodesia 


4.5 


1.1 


24 


Mozambique 


7.5 


0.2 


3 



Source; ' Demography and Social Statistics Section, Economic 
Commission for Africa (data from ECA worksheets). 
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have about one-- fourth of their total population urban. At 
the other extreme lie the West African territories of Upper 
Volta, Mauritania, Dahomey, and Portuguese Guinea, with 5 
per cent or less of their populations in urban areas. The 
East African group of Ethiopia and the three countries of 
the East African Community also exhibit a low level of ur- 
banization as of 1970 • 

These countries, however, all have two basic demo- 
graphic facts in common: rates of total population growth 
(around 3 per cent per annum) and of the growth of the urban 
population (about 5 — 6 per cent) which are among the highest 
for any of the world's regions, U.N. population projections 
for Tropical Africa indicate that the total population of 
these 35 countries will reach 303 million by 1980, 395 mil- 
lion by 1990, and 525 million by 2000, thus more than doub- 
ling in size within the next thirty years. If present 
trends continue, urban population is expected to reach 37 
million by 1980, 62 million by 1990, and 106 million by 
2000, thus multiplying fivefold in thirty years. Under the 
present conditions, the major impact of this astonishing 
population increase will be on the existing cities. This is 
the essence of the urbanization problem in Tropical Africa. 

In this report, summary info'^mation , where available, 
has been used on all 35 countries. The main concern, how- 
ever, has been with an assessment of the urbanization situ- 
ation in the countries visited during the field survey. 
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These included Uganda, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, and Zambia 
in East Africa, and Ghana, Nigeria, Senegal, and Congo- 
Kinshasa in West Africa, These nine countries alone contain 
almost two-thirds of the population of Tropical Africa, and 
(apart from Rhodesia) almost all the major cities and main 
areas of econpmic production and potential. 

THE AFRICAN URBAN INHERITANCE 

In 1906, there was only one city, Ibadan, in Tropical Africa 
with a population of more than 100,000 inhabitants. By the 
early 1960s, there were 57 such cities. Thirty-two were in 
West Africci (23 in Nigeria alone) , ten in Central Africa, 
and fifteen in East Africa. Of the 35 countries in Tropical 
Africa in the 1960s, all except nine had at least one city 
of more than 100,000 people. 

^ By 1970, two cities — Greater Lagos as well as Kinshasa 
— had passed the million mark, and five other cities — 
Ibadan, Dakar, Accra, Addis Ababa, and Nairobi — had more 
than 500,00 0 inhabitants. 

In the words of the Kinshasa Plan: "Qui, il y a 
cent ans, aurait prevu que, aux bords du Stanley-Pool, la 
ou en amont des rapides s'etale un enorme bass in navigable, 
on aurait aujourd'hui, face en face, deux capitales dont 
I'une de plus d'un million d 'habitants? Qui a prevu que 
Kinshasa, entre 1960 et 1966, doublerait, au moins, sa 
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population?" 

The experience of urbanization in Tropical Africa is 
essentially a twentieth century phenomenon and, with the 
partial exception of the special case of traditional Afri- 
can urbanism in parts of West Africa, basically a product of 
Africa's colonial history ♦ "The great majority of the towns 
of Africa today owe their origin in large measure — at least 
outside West Africa — to non-Af r.ican initiative* This gen- 
eral statement is not invalidated by the existence of an- 
cient cities and towns on or near the shore of the Indian 
Ocean, such as Zanzibar, since these were mostly Arab crea- 
tions that were concerned with trade across the Indian 
Ocean." 

Only in West Africa, and particularly among the Yoruba 
of Western Nigeria, is there evidence of an indigenous Afri- 
can urban tradition* The most remarkable example of this is 
the "black metropolis" of Ibadan well described in numerous 



Who, 100 years ago, would have foreseen that on the shores 
of Stanley Pool, between the headwaters and the rapids, 
where an enormous navigable basin spreads, we would have 
today two capitals face-to-face, one of which has more than 
one million inhabitants? Who foresaw that Kinshasa between 
1960 and 1966 would at least double its population? 
Mission Francaise D'Etudes D'Urbanisme, Kinshasa: Plan 
Local D' Amenage'^ent , Kinshasa, July 1967, p* 1* 
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R.W. Steel. "The Towns of Tropical Africa," Essays on 
African Population, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961, 
p* 253- 
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sociological studies. The Yoruba urban tradition, with its 
complex pattern of rural -urban interdependence, is unique in 
Tropical Africa • "Towns like Abeokuta, Ife, Iwo, Ogbo- 
mosho, Oshogbo, Oyo and, above all, Ibadan have for many 
years played a leading role in the development of the Yoruba 
states, and in the 1952 census, 47 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Yoruba region was recorded as living in settle- 
ments of 5,000 or more inhabitants. By contrast the Ibo, 
the dominant tribe east of the Niger, have never been town- 
dwellers and only 14 per cont of the population of the 

icic 

Eastern Region were classed as urban in the 1953 census," 

In other parts of West Africa, preceding the phase of 
Western colonialism, there were a number of old-established 
towns, centers of Moslem emirates like Kano, or headquarters 
of paramount chiefs like Kumasi , the capital of the Ashanti, 
These, however, seen ^ to have remained small despite their 
long history, until the arrival of European colonial admin- 
istrations and the development of road and rail communica- 
tions. As with newly-established colonial centers, their 



Akin L, Mabogunje, U rbanization in Nigeria , London, Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd, 1968; and P,C, Lloyd> A.L, 
Mabogunje and B. Awe, eds, , The City of Ibadan , London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1967, 
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remarkable growth is a recent phenomenon — Kumasi, for exam- 
ple, grew from 3,000 in 1901 to 180,000 by 1960; and Kano 
from 30,000 in 1903 to 295,000 by 1963^ and to an estimated 
415,000 by 1967. 

Elsewhere in Africa the general picture is very dif- 
ferent from that of parts of West Africa, Away from 
the coasts there were very few large settlements* 
This is specially true of those areas where lawless- 
ness prevailed and where formal government, and law 
and order, were established orly during the latter 
years of the nineteenth cerliury. J. Dresch has noted 
that in the Congo basin the Bantu ncvhere built set- 
tlements of greater complexity and ^ize th^n the agri- 
cultural village before the coming of the European; 
c.nd G.T. Trewartha and W. Zelinsky emphasize that 
every one of *the 16? towns of the Belgian Congo and 
the 14 of Ruanda-Urundi was located, planned and built 
by Belgians with Africans playing a passive role.' 
Indeed over most of Tropical Africa there seem to have 
been relatively few villages in the past; the usual 
pattern of settlement was the isolated group of huts, 
or more commonly the scattering of homesteads through- 
out the countryside. . -Even today nucleated settlement 
remains a comparative rarity over most parts of Tropi- 
cal Africa, particularly in the Congo basin, East 
Africa, Ethiopia and the Sudan* 

This latter point requires further emphasis. For 
large parts of Tropical Africa, perhaps the greater part, 
the contemporary development problem is not merely t.:at of 
creating intermediary towns between the dominant primate 
city and the village as part of a balance hierarchy of set- 
tlement: it is that of organizing nucleated settlement at 
the lowest level. This theme is reiterated in development 
plans for nation after nation* It is in part the origin of 
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the planned u jamaa village settlement schemes in Tanzania 
("the first necessity is for people to come together to live 
in villages, so that it becomes feasible for them to work 
tog :ther and obtain the social and economic advantages of 
cooperation" ) ; of the excellent Doxiadis Associates report 

kk 

on Zambia ; of much of the development literature on Fran- 
cophone Africa. In Ethiopia, 

According to a conservativ-e estimate, out of the •total 
population of 22,500,000, not more than 2,000,000 live 
in towns and large villages* The great mass of the 
population, 20,000,000 or more, live sparsely scat- 
tered all over the mountains, hills, valleys and 
plains* Under such conditions, even more advanced na- 
tions having greater financial and technological re- 
sources under their command, could not possibly pro- 
vide for health, education, transportation, communi- 
cation, agricultural extension, markets and other 
similar services to millions and millions of people 
scattered over the length and breadth of a vast coun- 
try like Ethiopia* Ways and means must be found to 
induce people in each and every area of the country 
to live in common.*** 

Apart from the special situation of West Africa, and 
more particularly of Western Nigeria, the great African 
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A.O. Ellman. "Progress, Problems and Prospects .in Ujamaa 
Develop*aent in Tanzania." E.R.B. Paper 70.18. (Unpublished 
paper) Dar es Salaam, Economic Research Bureau, University 
College, 1970, p. 3. 

Doxiadis Associates, Zambia: Organization of the Coun- 
tryside, Athens, Doxiadis Associates, June 1969. 
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Imperial Ethiopian Government Ministry of Planning and 
Development. Regional Aspects of National Planning in 
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paradox is that of the co-existence of immense and rapidly- 
growing cities on the one hand and of the relative absence 
of organized village communities on the other. This re- 
flects the impact of European administration on the tradi- 
tional societies of Africa. The result was the formation 
of what William Hance calls "an islandic pattern of eco- 
nomic activity/' a collection of "productive islands often 
set in vast seas of emptiness." 

European penetration of the interior — with all its 
consequences relating to urban and economic development — 
only occurred in the early decades of this century. A large 
number of the cities of Tropical Africa are port cities, or 
transport centers strung out like beads on a string along 
the "line of rail," still the dominant man-made geographi- 
cal feature in almost all African countries. The lines of 
communication were, and indeed still are, oriented towards 
the ports. The urban centers that developed along them were 
essentially transmission centers for the dispatch of pri- 
mary products from local mines and plantations to Europe and 
North America, in return for western manufactures. Dakar, 
Lagos, Accra, Dar es Salaam, Mombasa, were all cities look- 
ing outt^ard to world markets and to the exchange of primary 
for industrial products. "They did not grow up, like the 



* 

William A. Hance, The Geography of Modern Africa , New 
York, Columbia University Press:, 1964, p. 46. 
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cities of Europe and. North America, in the wake of local di- 
versification and sustained development. They were, in a 
real sense, larger than and ahead of the economy sustaining 
them." 

The inland cities were mainly a product of the rail- 
ways inland from the ports. The 589 mile line from Mombasa 
to Kisumu was begun in 1896 (principally to link the Kingdom 
of Euganda with the coast and to consolidate Britain's im- 
perial ambitions) and reached Lake Victoria in 1901. 
Nairobi owes its origin to a railway camp situated for con- 
struction convenience along this route. The main railway 
lines in Nigeria were constructed between 1895 and 1930. 
"By 1912, a new integration had been imposed on a strip of 
area some 700 miles long from Lagos on the Coast to Kano in 
the extreme north.... In 1913 an easterly line based on Port 
Harcourt was begun. It reached the coalfields at Enugu in 
1916, Makurdi on the Benue River in 1923 and joined up with 
the Lagos-Kano line at Kaduna in 1926." In Ghana, the 
Accra-Kumasi line was begun in 1910 and was completed in 
1923. 

In Zambia, the "line of rail" is particularly domi- 
nant. Livingstone, the capital of Northern Rhodesia until 

* 

U.N. Committee on Housing, Building and Planning, op . 
cit . , p. 16. 
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1935, grew up alongside the Victoria Falls railway bridge 
over the Zambesi, v^nd the line cut through the center of the 
country and through the then uninhabited district now known 
as the Copperbelt, into the rich mineral area of Katanga in 
the Belgian Congo. The rapid rise of the towns of the Cop- 
perbelt is a direct result of the mining industry, and has 
taken place wholly in the past four decades. None of the 
six towns of the Copperbelt was much more than a mining camp 
before the Second World War. All originated as mining 
communities built and serviced by the mining companies. By 
1959, the Copperbelt' s population had mushroomed to 337,000, 
including 40,000 Europeans. By 196 3, the population had 
grown to 544,000; and in the latest census of 1969, the to- 
tal Copperbelt population had soared to 814,000, an increase 
of 50 per cent in six years. 

The ten main towns of Zambia, with populations in ex- 
cess of 20,000, are all located along this single line of 
rail* In 196 9, these ten towns had a total population of 
1,027,000 which is 25 per cent of the population of the 
country as a whole. And though Zambia is a very large couii- 
try in area— 290,000 square miles or larger than France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands combined~40 per cent (or 1.6 
million) of its population of just over four million live in 
a zone 25 miles wide on either side of the railroad. The 
rest of this vast territory has a density of less than three 
persons per square mile. 
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The major cities of Tropical Africa, the "export" 
orientation of the road and railways networks, and the' em- 
phasis on mining and plantation agriculture for primary pro- 
ducts, are essentially the result of European exploitation. 
For the newly-indeperdent African states, they represent a 
legacy of colonialism. Sixteen of the 57 cities over 
100,000 population in the 1960s were coastal ports or river 
ports, and almost all the others (apart from the Yoruba 
group of towns) , owe their dramatic growth to their loca- 
tion on the port-linked colonial railway systems (for most 
countries a single line from the interior to the coast) . 
But the African urban inheritance at independence was in 
many ways more complex than this legacy of European-built 
and European-managed primate cities heavily dependent on 
overseas European economies for their economic health and 
social progress. 

Compressed into the brief historical span of the first 
half of this century, this colonial exploitation of a 
hitherto undeveloped continent produced dramatic changes in 
the way of life of a great many Africans. Describing eco- 
nomic life at the turn of the century, Kimble pointed out 
that "Before the present century, almost every sub-Saharan 
African earned his living by gathering food (including hunt- 
ing and fishing), by cultivating crops or by herding, or by 
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a combination of these activities*" Within the span of two 
generations^ millions of Africans have made the trek from 
the bush to the modern city to become participants (..ver- 
night in an industrial, society^ and millions more have be- 
come involved in the monetized economy of cash crops, rail- 
ways, roads and mammy lorries, cinemas and secondary 
schools. One of the dominant facts of twentieth-century 
Tropical Africa has been the extensive migration of Africans 
to urban enclavef^ established by Europeans, with consequent 
striking changes in the maps of population distribution, 
country by country. During the colonial period these major 
population movements were influenced by European economic 
interests and regulated and restricted in scale by Euro- 
peans. In the newly-independent states of Tropical Africa 
this situation has changed and is changing. The barriers 
and restrictions on urbanization have suddenly disappeared, 
with important consequences for the demography of urban 
areas and for their social and economic conditions. 

Labor and population movements in Tropical Africa — 
both during the colonial period and more recently — have been 
the subject of numerous sociological and economic studies. 
The extensive literature has been well reviewed in the first 



J.C. Caldwell, African ' Rural-Urban Migration: The Move - 
ment to Ghana's Towns , Canbena, Australian National Univer- 
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chapter of John Caldwell's recently published African Rural- 
Urban Migration; The Movement to Ghana's Towns « This sub- 
ject is the recurring theme of the excellent collection of 
essays, edited by Horace Miner, in The City in Modern Afri - 
ca . William Barber's essay in this symposium, though deal- 
ing primarily with the "two white settler territories" of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, draws conclusions which seem 
valid for most of Tropical Africa, whether Anglophone or 
Francophone : 



In short, urban areas were constructed predominantly 
as European enclaves. As such, they represented the 
highest expression of the general settlement sought 
between the races during the colonial era — a settle- 
ment which called for the partitioning of land into 
racial zones. In the spheres assigned to them Euro- 
peans and Africans enjoyed special privileges that 
were denied to outsiders.... 

Much of the influence of the original non-economic 
constraints have survived subsequent modifications in 
the economic base. The terms of these social and po- 
litical arrangements, in turn, have had a number of 
economic consequences: among them they restricted the 
geographical scope of the urban pattern. The devel- 
opment of towns has effectively been confined to zones 
apportioned for European ownership and occupancy, and, 
even more particularly, to those portions of the Eu- 
ropean land areas enjoying proximity to the main ar- 
teries of communication. At least in part, the stimu- 
lating effects on the economy that might otherwise 
have arisen from a more pervasive geographical spread 
of monetized activity have been precluded.... 

Of more far-reaching significance has been the effect 
of non-economic constraints on the manner in which 
economic life has been conducted within the urban com- 
plexes. As these complexes grew, more and more Afri- 
cans were brought into contact with them as wage 
earners. The institutional setting, however, denied 
a permanent stake in urban life to those Africans 
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attracted to the towns. Their natural base was held 
to be the native areas from which they came and to^ 
which they were expected to return. The organization 
of the economy on this basis committed Africans-- 
whether or not they would have been disposed other- 
wise — to a migratory pattern of employment..-,. 

A migratory pattern which relied on male workers whose 
dependents stayed behind to till the family plots 
minimized the claims on resources for housing an Afri- 
can work force. .Debarred until the mid-1950s from 
acquiring title to urban building plots, most African 
families have been obliged to rely on accommodation 
provided in organized townships. These townships have 
been financed through a 'pooled rental' system, an 
arrangement whereby employers are billed a standard 
fee to cover the housing costs of African workers, 
without regard to the amount of space occupied. This 
procedure had been originally installed because of the 
prejudice against family men in hiring practices. 
But, inasmuch as the housing authorities set rentals 
with the expectation that profits from the housing of 
'single' workers would subsidize losses on family ac- 
commodation, the books could only be balanced by pro- 
viding space for four or five single workers for every 
family housed. . • . 

The system has required most urban Africans to keep 
'a foot in two camps' — one his native district, the 
other in a wage earner's role outside it." 

And in another study by Clyde Mitchell, a similar con- 
clusion is emphasized: "From the beginning therefore the 
contract between employer and the African employee was a 
temporary one: hence the circulation of labour rather than 
its migration became its characteristic feature." 
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Under these arrangements an African labor force ^ 
transient and tribally heterogeneous, wc*s continously drawn 
into the urban enclaves often from vast distances and across 
international boundaries. Through legal restrictions on the 
ownership of land as well as through a variety of prac- 
tices, agreements and covenants, migration was strictly cen- 
tre] led and regularized as a result of numerous colonial 
Lcmmissions of Enquiry into the effects of labor migration 
(such as that of the Nyasaland Government in 1935 which 
drew attention to "the consequences of excessive migra-- 
tion"). The practices and conditions varied from territory 
to territory — the Belgians, for example, in the Congo in the 
cites indigenes and centres extra-coutumiers , appear to have 
made special efforts to stabilize their mining and planta- 
tion labor forces in urban settlements, and to reduce the 
incidence of circulating migration. But whatever the re- 
strictions on population movement and I'aSo^ recruitment, the 
common effect was to regulate the rate of growth of urban 
centers • 

Other effects, still discernible all over the former 
colonial countries of Tropical Africa, were the physical 
and racial zoning of urban areas, the severe demographic 
imbalances in the African population composition (heavily 
weighted in favor of working-age males) , the restriction of 
Africans to unskilled employment with sharp discontinuity in 
income distribution between the races, the low degree of 
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African involvement in commercial and service activities 
(dominated by Asians throughout East Africa) , with the domi 
nant tendency of the main racial and tribal groups "to re- 
main closed social groups, the members of which interact 

with others only in the technical and economic nexus of 

* 

commerce and industry." 

In post-independence Africa this whole colonial urban 
system, with its restrictions and social and economic impli 
cations, is rapidly breaking down. The barriers to ury^e- 
stricted urban immigration have suddenly dropped. Alien mi 
norities (such as the Asians in East Africa, the "foreign- 
ers" in Ghana, the Kenyans in Uganda, white settlers every- 
where north of the Zambesi) are under challenge either to 
their very presence or certainly to their former exclusive- 
ness and privilege. New African urban elites have asserted 
their rights of residence in formerly European residential 
zones. Legal restrictions on African ownership of urban 
lands have disappeared overnight. Pressures for the "Afri- 
canization" of industrial and commercial management are uni 
versal. Policies for economic diversification, rapid edu- 
cational advance, and social improvement are ubiquitous. I 
the last decade, the political transformation in Tropical 
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Africa has been astonishing in its rapidity* With the ac- 
celerating urban growth of the immediate postwar years al- 
ready firmly established, the scene has been set in Tropical 
Africa for an urbanization phase of development of dramatic 
proportions^ 



"EXPLODING CITIES IN UNEXPLODING ECONOMIES" 



The cities of Tropical Africa are already being swamped by 

the growth in population. Their prospects over the next 

decades are bleak in the extreme* In Ghana, for example, 

the urban population almost doubled in the 27 years up 
to 1948 but came close to doubling again in the suc- 
ceeding twelve years to 1960. This growth of the 
towns is evidence of their own natural increase and 
also of rural -urban population transfers. . .Between 
1948 and 1960 immigration into the towns probably ex- 
plained about three-fifths of their growth... But the 
existence of these population transfers should not 
blind us to the fact that the major force behind ac- 
celerating urbanization is a rising rate of national 
population growth, resulting from falling mortality 
and stable fertility. The real change between the in- 
tercensal periods was the climb in rural growth rates, 
a climb that occurred in spite of the fact that by 
1948 — 1960 rural-urban migration was removing over a 
quarter of the rural population increase from the 
countryside. In fact the countryside was absorbing 
almost as high a proportion of total growth as it ever 
had and, in absolute terms, vastly more Ghanaians 
each year.* 
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Next to Latin America^ Africa already has the highest 
rate of population growth. "However, in contrast to densexy 
populated developing regions at a relatively advanced state 
of development, most of Africa is sparsely populated and 
still at an early stage of development. There is prospect 
of further acceleration of population in the near future." 
The present population growth rate for all of Tropical Afri-- 
ca is around 2.5 per cent annually, but many countries have 
already exceeded or are very close to an annual rate of 3 
per cent. With high and constant fertility and declining 
mortality, the rate of growth \s expected to increase to ai- 
high as 4 per cent for some countries, according to U.N. es- 
timates, during the next decade, and become the highest rate 
of growth of the world's regions. "The present rate of 
population growth in Africa is about twice as high as that 
in industrial E\ i upe in the nineteenth century .. .The recent 
experience of other developing areas suggests that Tropical 
Africa is in the early phase of rapidly accelerating popu- 
Nation growth." And yet, there is apparently "less Gov- 
ernmental concern about population, less interest in limit- 
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ing fertility among women, and fewer family planning servi- 
ces in Sub--Sahara Africa than in any other part of the de- 
veloping world*"* 

Figure 4 , showing the recent and projected growth of 
the population of Tropical Africa, has been compiled from 
data on past growth and population projections based on U.N* 
estimates of growth to the year 2000. These data are dis- 
played in terms of indices of percentage change using the 
year 1920 as the base. 

In 1920, the total population of Tropical Africa was 
100 million, of which 1.6 million lived in urban areas and 
98.4 million in rural areas — an urban proportion of 1.6 per 
cent. 

By 1970 (according to these estimates, which differ 
slightly from those used by the Economic Commission for 
Africa) the total population was 236 million, of which 22.6 
million lived in urban areas, and 214 million in rural 
areas — an urban proportion of still only 10 per cent. 

By 2000, the total population of Tropical Africa is 
expected to, be 524 million, with 105.6 million in urban 
areas, and 419 million in rural areas — an urban proportion 
of still only 20 per cent. 
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In the eighty-year period from 1920, therefore, the 
total population will have increased over fivefold, the 
rural population just over fourfold, but the urban popu- 
lation will have multiplied by sixty-^six (with a tenfold 
increase in the urban percentage) . 

If the eighty-year time span seems too great to be 
meaningful, the urgency of the situation can be emphasized 
by looking at the prospects for the next ten years alone, 
from 1970 to 1980, for the countries visited during this 
survey. 

Within the next ten years, these nine countries will 
add some 50 million mor^^ persons to their total populations, 
at an average annual growth rate of 3.2 per cent. The popu- 
lation in settlements of 20,000 or more will increase more 
than twice as fast, adding approximately another 14 million 
to their total populations, at an average annual growth rate 
of 7. per cent. These estimated rates of growth of the to- 
tal and urban populations of the major countries in Tropi- 
cal Africa for the next decade would be the highest in the 
world. The figures for the individual -countries may well 
be the subject of controversy among demographers, based on 
disputes over the reliability of official estimates employed 
in their computation. But there would be no dispute on the 
basic fact that the populations of these countries are now 
growing at an astonishingly high and accelerating rate. The 
growth of the urban population is at least twice as fast as 
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36.9 


1.5 


2.C 


C6.7 


Conco- 
Kinshoss 


17.4 


22.4 


20.7 


2.2 


3.6 


63.6 


K cnya 


10. G 


15.1 


39. G 


• >* 


1.7 


r.r..9 


Ut anda 


C.5 


11.3 


32.9 




.4 


100.0 


Tanzania 


13.2 


17.4 


31. e 


.7 


1.4 


100.0 


Ethiopia 


25.0 


31.5 


26.0 


1.2 


1.9 


58.3 


Zambia 


4.2 


5.9 


40.5 


i.n 


1.7 


70.0 


Seneral 


3.9 


5.0 


28.2 


1.0 


1.5 


50.0 



Note: These figures are based on estimates prepared 
by the Demography and Social Statistics Sec- 
tion, Economic Commission for Africa. They 
include for individual countries estimates of 
population growth throuoh migration across 
national borders, an important factor in many 
African countries. 
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that of the total populations of the respective countries. 

In Tropical Africa generally, the urban population is 
heavily concentrated in the larger cities: the percentage 
varies strikingly with the history, scale, and economic 
conditions of particular countries, but for Tropical Africa 
as a whole in 1970, the percentage of the total urban popu- 
lation concentrated in cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants 
was around 70 per cent. It is these cities which have 
borne, and are bearing, the brunt of this dramatic popula- 
tion increase. Tropical Africa has a relative scarcity of 
towns of intermediate size. The tendency to concentrate in- 
dustrial development and the expansion of Government bu- 
reaucracies in the existing primate cities increases their 
magnetic power to draw ever-increasing numbers of rural mi- 
grants from the fields and forests of the African bush. The 
recent, relatively sudden, and staggering growth of these 
primate cities is shown — for a random sample of these major 
cities — in the accompanying graphs. 

The plight of these cities, already characterized by 
huge deficiencies in the whole range of urban services, is 
dismaying. All display remarkable rates of population growth. 
Kinshasa, as perhaps the most spectacular example, doubled in 
size between 1960 and 1966, and has now reached 1.3 million 
with an annual growth rate of 11.8 per cent. If this rate 
of growth continues, and demographers in the Congo believe 
it will, Kinshasa will pass the 3 million mark within the 
next ten years. Almost overnight '.:inshasa has become the 
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second largest city in Tropical Africa. 

It is outstripped in size and rate of growth only by 
Metropolitan Lagos. In its existing congestion, environ- 
mental inadequacy and disorder, administrative and political 
complexity and confusion of responsibility for corrective 
action, Greater Lagos is already well on the way to becoming 
the Calcutta of Africa. The population of the Lagos metro- 
politan area — the continuous urbanized area including and 
extending inland from the densely-populated city of Lagos, 
otheirwise known as Lagos Federal Territory — more than 
doubled between 1952 and 1962. 

Greater Lagos by 196 3 had passed zhe one million mark 
and is today the largest city in Black Africa, and the 
primate city of Nigeria, with Ibadan pushed to second 
position. Its rapid rate of growth has been due to a 
favorable conjunction of factors especially the advan- 
tages of its port -capital functions for industrial lo- 
cation. It shares these advantages with other port- 
capital cities on the West African coast like Accra- 
Tema, Abidjan and Dakar. However, unlike them Greater 
Lagos has a much richer hinterland and a more populous 
country on which to draw. Its population having 
jumped so rapidly from about 250,000 in 1950 to about 
1.2 million in 1963, Greater Lagos has been increasing 
at an annual compound interest rate of 14 per cent. 
At this rate its population should be close to 5 mil- 
lion in another ten years. Even if, in the ten years 
after 1963, it increases at only half this rate, the 
population will be well over 2 million by 1973.* 

Green and Milone estimate that over 644,000 people mi- 
grated to Metropolitan Lagos from all over Nigeria (but 
mainly from the Western Region) in the eleven years from 
1952 to 1963. By 1967, the population of the metropolitan 



* 

Akin L. Mabogunje, op. cit. , p. 319. 
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city had reached over 1.5 million^ with an additional influx 
of about 303,000. These revolutionary changes in the popu- 
lation landscape of Nigeria exacerbated the existing prob- 
lems of an already rapidly deteriorating urban environment 
in Lagos and posed well-nigh insoluble management difficul- 
ties in a situation of scarce resources: 

In Metropolitan Lagos ^ chaotic traffic conditions have 
become endemic; demands on the water supply system 
have begun to outstrip its maximum capacity; power 
cuts have become chronic as industrial and domestic 
requirements have both escalated; factories have been 
compelled to bore thei.. own wells and to set up stand- 
by electricity plants; public transport has been inun- 
dated; port facilities have been stretched to their 
limits; the congestion of housing and land uses has 
visibly worsened and living conditions have degener- 
ated over extensive areas within and beyond the city's 
limits, in spite of slum- clearance schemes; and city 
government has threatened to seize up admist charges 
of corruption, mis -management and financial incompe- 
tence. Moreover, although employment has multiplied 
in industry, commerce and public administration, there 
is no doubt that thousands of in-migrants have been 
unable to find work, and the potential for civil dis- 
turbances has increased....* 

This does not mean, however, that primarily rural 
areas have not been severely affected. Outside Met- 
ropolitan Lagos, a drain to it of some 750,00 0 persons 
from Western Nigeria in fifteen years has seriously 
depressed population growth-rates in the southern dis- 
tricts of Abeokuta and Ijebu provinces, and in Colony 
province* Here, since the great majority of the out- 
migrants have been under thirty years old, the average 
age of the rural populations from district to district 
has risen and, in spite of a high rate of natural in- 
crease, their numbers have become stationary or have 
even declined in some instances.** 

~5 

Leslie Green and Vincent Milone "Urbanization in Nigeria: 
a Planning Commentary." A report of the International Ur- 
banization Survey, p. 14, 

** 

Leslie Green and Vincent Milone, ibid. , p. 10. 
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If Lagos and Kinshasa are the most spectacular exam- 
ples in Tropical Africa of rapid population growth and urban 
chaos, this dismal situation is repeated in varying degree 
for city after city^ and country after country, across the 
continent. In scale and plight, Lagos and Kinshasa merely 
represent the fast-approaching urban future of many other 
African cities* 

Addis Ababa, already in great disorder and under se- 
vere population pressure, has now more than 600,000 inhabi- 
tants growing at 9 per cent per annum, and will pass the 
million mark by the early 1970s. Dakar, almost exactly the 
same size, is growing at between 6 and 8.5 per cent per 
annum (depending on varying estimates of Senegalese plan- 
ners) , and even by the lower estimate will reach 1,133,000 
by 1980. Nairobi, now with a population of 507,000, appears 
to be expanding at about 6 per cent per annum, and at this 
rate will become a city of over one million by 1983, doub- 
ling its population in the space of thirteen years. In 
Kenya, the urbanization crisis may not yet have assumed the 
urgency and magnitude of that of other African countries, 
but the cloud on the horizon is growing and darkening omi- 
nously: 

If current targets for economic growth are achieved 
and if^ the national population growth is reduced to 
3 per cent per annum (through newly-instituted family 
planning programmes) , just under 8 million people will 
be living in towns in Kenya out of a total popula- 
tion of 24 — 30 million by the year 2000... Such a rate 
of urban growth. .. .would result in 8 times more people 
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living in towns in the year 2000 than there are in 
1970. In other words, even if current standards are 
not improved^ the existing urban fabric, houses, 
shops, factories, schools, water pipes and sewer 
lines, will have to be multipled eight times in the 
next 30 years. 

Nairobi and Mombasa will grow to be me*:ropoli of over 
3 million and over one and one--third million respec- 
tively; there will be 9 towns in Kenya with more than 
100,000 inhabitants compared with 2 in 1970; and 45 
towns with more than 10,000 population compared with 
only 9 in 1970. 

The stark implication of these figures is that the 
'urban explosion' in Kenya is much closer than most 
people realize. 

This latter observation is valid for every country in 
Tropical Africa. In Tanzania, for example, with a 1970 ur- 
banization percentage of less than 5 per cent for the coun- 
try as a whole, the capital and single dominant city of Dar 
es Salaam grew between 1965 and 1967 at 11 per cent per 
annum. Its estimated 1970 population was 353,000. If the 
rate of 11 per cent per annum were maintained, Dar es Saiaam 
would double in population every seven years reaching a 
population of over one million by 1985 and over three mil- 
lion by the year 2000- 

"Although this may seem extraordinary" says the Se- 
cond Plan for Tanzania, "it is not dissimilar tc the pop- - 
lation explosion experienced in urban centers of a number of 



ic 

Kenya Government Town Planning Department. "Urbanizat. . 
in Kenya." Nairobi, Ministry of Lands d Settlement, Septem- 
ber 1970, p. 5. 
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less developed countries". 

In Zambia, the relatively small capital city of Lusaka 

doubled in population from 119,000 to 238,200 in the six 

years from 1963 — 1969, Its rate of growth, as revealed in 

the recently published Census of Zambia, is a staggering 16 

per cent per annum. And at their current rates o-^^ growth 

all the Copperbelt towns in the north will double in size in 

well under ten years (See also pp. 24-25) . 

The most important cause of the shift of population 
to the urban areas is the increase in employment op- 
portunities due to the rapid expansion of the economy. 
However, the increase in the number of employees is 
not enough to explain the considerable spurt in the 
population of the Copperbelt and Central Provinces. 
It appears that a number of persons working in the 
Copperbelt or in Lusaka v/ere staying alone in 1963. 
Their families normally stayed in the villages. How- 
ever, due to improved housing conditions, a large num- 
ber of families came to join the breadearners in the 
urban areas . * 

The Zambian Census showed a remarkably high rate of 
mobility among the population as a whole: 21.6 per cent or 
more V'^n one-fifth of the total population had moved into 
the district in which they Vvere enximerated within the past 
year. It is difficult, however, to believe that the move- 
ment of fam..lies into urban areas is "due to improved hous- 
ing cond^ltioiis. " This movement is more likely the result of 
the sudden dropping of restricti^.\s on migration with the 



Republic of Zambia, Census of Population and Housing 
1969, First Report . Lusaka, Central Statistical Office, 
August 1970, p. 4. 
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disappearance of colonial rule, and to the changing atti- 
tudes of the African to which reference was made earlier in 
this report. Two surveys, made in 196 7 and 1970, showed 
that in those three years, the population of the squatter 
colonies and shanty towns ringing the modern capital of 
Lusaka increased from 40,000 to 98,000, and the number of 
ramshackle huts from 6,980 to 19,954. Apart from the ex- 
tensive urban slums in the central city of Lusaka, these 
colonies with conditions of extreme environmental squalor, 
form 25 per cent of the population of this modern African 
capital, and represent the fastest-growing ingredient in the 
city's composition. Similar observations could be mad3 for 
the rapidly-expanding Copperbelt to\ms. 

By far the most intensive demographic analysis, with 
the clearest and most detailed projections of the likely 
scale and characteristics of urbanization and rural -urban 
migration, is that for Ghana. This is due to the sustained 
and excellent work of Professor Caldwell and his talented 
Ghanaian associates in the recently-established Demographic 
Unit at the University of Ghana. Based on a series of as- 
sumptions regarding the rate of fertility in Ghana, Caldwell 
estimates the likely growth of the total Ghanaian popula- 
tion as follows: from 6.7 million in 1960, it will grow to 
20 million tassuming a 2 per cent reduction per annum in 
fertility) ; or to 32 million Cassuming constant fertility} ; 
or to 30 million (assuming constant fertility but no foreign 
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immigration), by the year 2000. 

By the Ghanaian definition of "urban areas" — settle- 
ments with 5,000 or more inhabitants — its urban-share of 
total population had increased from 7.9 per cent in 1921, to 
13.0 per cent in 1948, and to 23.1 per cent by 1960. 

Between 1948 and 1960, the proportion of the popula- 
tion living in urban areas rose by just under one per- 
centage point each year. From what was known of sub- 
sequent urbanization, as well as trends in other com- 
parable countries, it seemed a reasonable guess that 
between 1960 and 2000 the proportion of population 
living in urban areas would rise by a percentage point 
each year, thus reaching 48 per cent in 1985 and 63 
per cent in 2000. Not all this population, of course, 
will be in present-day cities. A very considerable 
fraction will continue to live in villages which will 
grow first to small towns and later to larger ones. 
Many town dwellers will practice, then as now, agri- 
culture. 

The various projections vary somewhat but the total 
picture is clear enough especially if we concentrate 
on the 1960 — 85 period, already more than a quarter 
past, and pay more attention to the 'no foreign immi- 
gration' projections and perhaps to the ' constant ' and 
'fertility declining by 1 per cent per annum' pro- 
jections for the years immediately ahead. 

Total population growth is likely to be around 3.5 
per cent per year and it is prcbable that within a 
generation the majority of Ghanaians will live in 
towns . During the quarter century following 196 0, 
urban population is likely to multiply by five thus 
adding six million people to the towns; during the 
same time rural population will increase by little 
more than one-and-a-half times but even this will add 
three million to those in the countryside. 



Based on these detailed projections (which are shown 



* 

J.C. Caldwell. "Population Change and Rural Transfor- 
mation in Ghana", op. cit. , pp. 152, 155. 
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in Tables 4 and 5} , Caldwell demonstrates the size that the 
two main cities of Accra and Kumasi could reach "if they 
continued to make up the same fraction of all urban popula- 
tion as they did in I960.'* Using Caldwell's pessimistic and 
probably realistic assumptions about fertility, Accra would 
reach (from 338,000 in 1960) a population of between 1.5 
and 1.7 million by 1985, and between 3.3 and 4 million by 
2000. Kumasi (181,000 in 1960) would reach a population of 
between 833,000 and 887,000 by 1985, and between 1.7 and 2.1 
million by 2000. 

Given this scale of growth, and there seems no reason 
to doubt Caldwell's carefil analysis, the urban future of 
Ghana defies the imagination. A recent planning report from 
Ghana using a more conservative and optimistic judgment of 
the likely rural-urban split by the year 2000 puts the point 
even more dramatically: "Assximing simply that Ghana's popu- 
lation may be evenly divided between the countryside and the 
towns and cities by the end of the century, the urban envi- 
ronment must be increased five to eight times over what it 
is now, or stated differently, the maximum increase would be 
equal to an additional seventeen cities, each the size of 
Accra now — with an estimated 750,000 inhabitants." 

Faced with these startling demographic projections for 



★ 

Faculty of Architecture, University of Science and Tech- 
nology, Tamale/Kumbungu Survey , Kumasi, Ghana, 1970, p. IX. 
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1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1980 


2.1 


2.0 


2,0 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


2000 


4.7 


4.3 


3.9 


3.5 


3.3 


3.0 


(c) Densities 














(Persons/ sq. fflile) 














1960 


73 


73 


73 


73 


73 


73 


1970 


106 


101 


lu5 


101 


105 


100 


1980 


155 


144 


149 


138 


144 


133 


2000 


347 


314 


287 

1 


259 


243 


218 



Notes: * Fertility declines from 1965 and ceasing ujhen tne gross reproduction rate 
is 1.5 



Source: J.C. Caldwell. "Population Prospects and Policy", in Walter Dirmmrham, 
I. i^Jeustadt and E.N. Oraa^on, A Study of Contemporary Ghana ♦ Vol. lit Same 
.Aspects of Social Structure . London, Allen and Unwin, 19C7. pp. 17n-17l. 
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TABULA 

GHANAi Proiected U bomzation. 196o-»?ngC 



Index 


Constant fertility 


fertility reducing 
by 1^ per annum 


fertility rt^duCing 
by 2% per annum 


Uith 
imwigra- 
tion 


Without 
iniDigra- 
t ion 


'Jith 
iwnig ra- 
tion 


U/ithout 
itrwiora- 
tior) 


Clith 
immigra- 
tion 


Uithcut 
imnigra- 
tion 


Average annual rate of 
gronth of total popu- 














1960-1985 
1985-2000 


2,9% 
A. 2% 


3.5^ 
4.2^ 


3.65C 
3.2^ 


3.25C 
3.15c 


3.35( 
2.45( 


2!l^ 


Proportion of Popula* 














I960 

198S 
2000 


23 
A8 
63 


' 23 
48 
63 


23 
48 
63 


23 
48 
63 


23 
48 
63 


23 
48 
63 


Urban population 
( thousands ) ■ 














1960 
1985 
2000 


1,551 
8,329 
20,107 


1,551 
7,667 
18,213 


1,551 
7,800 
16,640 


1,551 
7,174 
15,020 


1,551 
7 ,339 
14,075 


1,551 
6 744 
12,653 


multiplication of urban 
population since 1960: 














1985 
2000 


5.4 
13.0 


4.9 
11 .8 


5.0 
10.7 


4.6 
9.8 


4.7 
9 .5 


4.3 


Average annual rate of 
urban population 
Q r Otf th • 














1960-1965 
1985-2000 


7.05C 


6.6^ 
6.0:C 


6.6^ 
5.1^ 


6.3^ 
5.I5C 


6.4^ 
4.4^ 


6.0^ 
4.3JC 


Rural population 
( thousands) : 














1960 
1985 
2000 


5,175 
9,023 
11,809 


5,175 
8,306 
10,700 


5,175 
8,449 
9,773 


5,175 
7,771 
8,821 


5,175 
7,950 
8,266 


5,175 
7,305 
7,431 


multiplication of rural 
population since I960: 














1985 
2000 


1./ 
2.3 


*1.6 
2.1 


1.6 
1.9 


1.5 
1.7 


1.5 
1.6 


1.4 
1.4 


Average annual rate of 
rural population 
grouith: 














1960-1985 
1985-2000 


2.1^ 


1.95C 
1.8^ 


1.0^ 


1.67C 
0.9% 


1.6% 
0.3^ 


1.4JC 

o.ijC 


Ratio of total popula- 
tion to rural popula- 
tion: 














1960 
1985 

2000 


1.3 
1.9 
2./ 


1.3 
1.9 
2.7 


1.3 
1.9 
2.7 


1.3 
1.9 
2.7 


1.3 
1.9 
2.7 


1.3 
1.9 
2.7 


Average annual rate of 
growth of ratio of 
total to rural popula- 
tion: 














1960-1985 
1985-2000 


l.S% 
2.45C 


1.5JC 
2.4^ 


1.5^ 
2.4^ 


2.4X 


l.S% 
l.A% 


1.55( 
2.4^ 


Possible city popula- 
tion(b): 














Accra: 1960 
1985 
2000 


333 
1,825 
4,390 


338 
1,656 
3.984 


J38 
1,690 
3,618 


338 
1,555 
3,312 


338 
1,589 
3, -208 


338 
1,453 
2,872 


Kumaai: 1060 
2000 


181 
977 
2,352 


181 
887 
2,138 


181 
905 
1,938 


181 
833 
1,773 


181 
051 
1,719 


181 
778 
1,538 



Notes* (a) According to definition iihereby the projortion of urban population rises by one percentage 
point per year after 1960. 
(b) Not projections but an illustration of tho size of each of the tuto cities if they continued 
to make up the same fraction of all urban population as they aid in 196n. 

Source: J.C Cflldwrll. "Population Prospects ^nd Policy", in Walter Birrtmfjhflm, I fjpustadt and 
£.N. C>inbor, A 5tudy of Cont^npornry Gh/jno, Vol, II, Somc AsPcct? of Socia^ ?truc5ure. 
Lont'r 1, AUe-^ rtnd Unwin, 1967. pp. 104, lF.9-191 
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country after country in Tropical Africa, the prevailing no- 
tion of Africa as a relatively empty continent with remark- 
ably low population densities is misleading. Certainly 
Africa in general has the lowest average population density 
of the world's continents. But there are wide variations in 
density between the three sub-regions of which Topical Afri- 
ca is composed, between individual countries, and hetvj en 
different localities within each country. If Caldwell 
predictions for Ghana are correct, Ghana--which already has 
one of the highest average densities in Tropical Africa — 
will increase its density per square mile by four times by 
the end of the century. In every country population growth 
is, or should be, a matter of urgent concern. "Ultimately" 
as Caldwell says "the most crucial question is which of the 
projected population paths is the society likely to foriow- 
Is there any possibility of the fertility level of Ghana, or 
indeed of any tropical African country declining in the near 
future? Are there built in social attitudes, religious be- 
liefs and the rural economy resistances o fertility limi- 
tation which appear at present to make a restriction of 
family size particularly improbable?" Concern with family 
planning in Tropical Africa may be growing but the con- 

*J.C. Caldwell. "Population Change and Rural Transforma- 
tion in Ghana", op> cit . , p. 155. 

** 

Davidson R. Gwatkin, op. cit . , p. 1. 
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elusion at present is inescapable that programs of popula- 
tion control, on their present scale, are unlikely to have 
more than a marginal effect on the bleak demographic situa- 
tion outlined in this report. 

THE RURAL-DURBAN RELATIONSHIP 

The relationship between the rapid urban growth of major 
cities and rural and agricultural development in Tropical 
Africa needs emphasis, though this is a complex subject that 
requires much more (Retailed investigation than is possible 
here • 

Unlike the historical experience in Europe, North 
America and, more recently in Japan, the irapid growth of in- 
dustrial cities and administrative centers has not been pre- 
ceded by the decisive changes in agricultural structure, 
productivity, and food prod tion which created the essen- 
tial surplus necessary for urban growth. There is little 
evidence in Tropical Africa of the "beneficent spiral in 
Japan at the turn of the century by which the farmer, free 
of feudal dues and doubling his productivity, paid the land 
tax which helped to finance industry, grew the food that fed 
the cities and then purchased back from them the bicycles 
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and sewing machines of the new industrial era." In Africa, 
demographic .urbanization has not only run far ahead of in- 
dustrial development, it has outpaced the vital development 
of agriculture needed to feed and sustain the mushrooming 
cities. This is partly a byproduct of the colonial devel- 
opment of these cities as an overseas offshoot of European 
economies. In Hoselitz's terms, these c ties "e "parasi- 
tic" rather than "generative". 

The classic case of the 'parasitic' city has usually 
been thought of as the tightly-organized and self- 
contained colonial enclave which skims the cream of 
the indigenous system's able-bodied man power and 
orients the bulk of its activity abroad... .In the ex- 
treme case of 'parasitic' urbanization, the growth of 
cities might even provide a better index of economic 
deterioration than of economic progress^ Circum- 
stances are at least conceivable in which rities were 
swollen by refugees from rural distress — refugees who 
might have fled from a breakdo;/n of law and order or 
who have been pushed out of agriculture by failure to 
gain acce-r; to land.** 

This is a fair description of much of urban growth in 
Tropical Africa, initiated under colonial regimes and now 
accelerating under independence, with which the new African 
states now have to contend. The demand stimuli radiating 
from these urban enclaves have not yet been widely diffused 
into the agricultural economy. Many parts of Africa still 
have to organize post-tribal systems of food production 



* 

U.N. Committee on Housing, Building and Planning, op. 
cit. , p. 18. 

** 

William J. Barber, op . cit. , p, 108. 
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for the market. 

The relative lack of dynajnism in the rural areas makes 
the prospect of any sizeable surplus to transfer to 
other sectors very unlikely. The level of rural un- 
employment rises and small farms are further sub- 
divided. Migrants from the countryside are not so 
much released by rising productivity and attracted by 
urban opportunity as squeezed out by rural poverty 
and the belief that urban life could hardly be worse. 
Nor does a rural population a little above subsistence 
level provide much of a market for the manufactured 
goods of a new industrial sector.* 

Large areas of Tropical Africa — particularly major 
parts of Tanzania, Ethiopia, Zambia, the Congo basin, and 
the Francophone countries of West Africa — have difficult, 
inhospitable environments for agriculture development, 
marked by poor soils, aridity, or dense tropical forest and 
the tsetse fly. Tribal systems of common land ownership and 
shifting cultivation are ubiquitous. Nevertheless, without 
a technical revolution in agriculture, the prospects for the 
production of the surplus needed to support generative ur- 
banization based on a growing rural market for consumer 
goods, and for balanced and integrated national development, 
seem grim in most, if not all, countries of Tropical Africa. 
As Barber correctly states "when students of a generation 
hence seek to understand the phenomena of urbanization in 
this part of Africa, they will be well advised to begin 
their studies with the course of events in the agrarian 



* 

U.N. Committee on Housing, Building and Planning, op. 
cit . , p. 18. 
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sector, " 

This essential agricultural revolution is, however, 
partly frustrated by the very pace and voluivic of urban 
growth. The flood tides of rural-urban migration have long 
exceeded the capacity of the cities to provide productive 
employment. Urban unemployment rates are everywhere high, 
and rising sharply. The "services sector" is grossly in- 
flated by the under-employed in all cities: "It is made up 
in the main, of all the myriad hangers-on and odd- job men 
who live on the rim of starvation in the rundown slums and 
miserable fringe settlements of the great urban jungles." 
For the most part, these are the unmarried male migrants in 
the normally economically-active age groups who are needed 
in the countryside to create, organize and staff the agri- 
cultural revolution. What is more, in this vicious circle, 
the highest rates of worklessness and under-employment in 
most countries are in the agriculture sector, and this is 
partly the cause of their migration to the city and their 
swapping of "a rural for an urban misery". However, in the 
census reports of country after country, the evidence is 
clear concerning the fundamental relationship between the 



William J. Barber, op. cit./ p. 123. 

** 

U.N. Committee on Housing, Building and Planning, op> 
cit . , p. 22. 
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population composition of urban and rural areas. In the 
city, the population is heavily-distorted in favor of single 
males in the economically active age groups: in the coun- 
tryside, it is distorted in favor of the economically in- 
active old, and women and children. This point is the sub- 
ject of widespread comment among demographers and econo- 
mists. Urban growth on the scale witnessed in Tropical 
Africa has the effect of drawing away, often into urban un- 
employment or jobs of marginal productivity, the more active 
and potentially more progressive younger males who could be 
con**ributing, in a better organized and dynamic rural sys- 
tem, to the increase in farm productivity essential for na- 
tional development. While the trends of rural-urban mi- 
gration are clearly irreversible in the immediate and inter- 
mediate future, one of the major development issues is that 
of the retention of a higher proportion of the more vigorous 
and active age-groups on the land. 

The basic problem, then, is not only the present 
plight of the cities, but also the often unrecognized re- 
lationship between urbanization and national development as 
a whole. A requirement in all these countries is that of 
evolving a coherent strategy of development in which posi- 
tive, controlled, generative urbanization is fully integra- 
ted with progressive rural development. 

There are few signs in Tropical Africa that a broad 
view of the role of urbanization in national development is 
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emerging. The countries concerned^ do not seem yet to ap- 
preciate the uraency of formulating and implementing na-- 
tional policies required to correct the present imbalances 
caused by present trends to excessive headlong r uncontrolled 
urbanization. 

THE AFRICAN URBAN EXPERIENCE 

The conclusions of the cxbove brief discussion of the urbani- 
zation experience in Tropical Africa can be summarized as 
follows : 

1. Though Tropical Africa is still overwhelmingly 
rural and is the least urbanized of the world's 
continents^ the urban population of these thirty- 
five countrier; had already reached 26 million by 
1970 r and is increasing at least twice as fast as 
the high rate of growth of the total population. 

2. The major motive forces behind this rapid urban 
growth are the accelerating rate of total popu- 
lation growth — now among the highest in the 
world — and the poverty ar.d lack of dynamic de- 
velopment in the rural areas. 

3. There is a high degree-of concentration of the 
urban population in major cities; there are rela- 
tively few intermediary towns; and for large 
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areas of Tropical Africa, there is a lack of 
organized, nucleated settlements at the village 
level. 

Apart from the special case of parts of West 
Africa, where there is an indigenous African ur- 
ban tradition^ the urban settlement pat earn is 
the product of an export oriented European co- 
lonial impact on the primitive tribal economies/ 
which covered vast inhospitable territories at 
very low population densities. 

The colonial exploitation of an undeveloped con- 
tinent was based on ports, and on penetration of 
the interior with rail and road communications 
oriented to these ports. These single "lines of 
rail" still form the dominant man-made geographi- 
cal feature of most African countries. They are 
the basis for the development of European-ini- 
tiated urban enclaves and for major population 
redistribution and concentration. Urbanization 
in Tropical Africa is essentially a recent, 
twentieth century phenomenon. 

During the colonial period, the growth of the 

major cities was regulated through racial zoning, 

the specialized nature of the colonial economies, 
and by strict control of migration. 
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7. In the postwar period and particularly since in-- 
dependence, political and economic change and the 
revocation of a whole series of former restric- 
tions on land ownership and migration have fos- 
tered a sudden and dramatic acceleration in the 
rates of urban growths 

^ ^ 8. The brunt of this population growth is being 

borne by the primate cities, all of which are 

r exhibiting spectacular rates of population in- 

crease, a commensurate and dramatic deterioration 

\ of the urban environment, and a widening range of 

I social, economic and managerial problems. 

9. These, however, are "exploding cities in unex- 
I ploding economies", and remain essentially pari-- 

sitic in nature, unsupported by the development 
of the agricultural surplus needed to sustain 
progressive national d' elopment and urban growth 
on this scale. 

10. The flood of rural migrants into the cities, 
largely into sitiiations of urban unemployment or 
marginal employment, drains the countryside of 
the economically-active males needed to create 
the essential technical revolution in agricul- 
tural productivity. 

11. In these circumstances. Tropical Africa displays 
in a marked degree all the characteristics of 
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unbalanced, uncontrolled urbanization; these are 
the signs of economic deterioration rather than 
of economic progress. 

12. Demographic projections indicate that Tropical 
Africa is likely ^o continue to urbanize at an 
astonishing rate, that the major cities will con- 
tinue their striking and untrammelled growth, and 
that the firmly-established trends of rural-ur- 
ban migration are irreversible in the immediate 
and intermediate future. 

13. One of the long-range development problems in 
Tropical Africa is that of replacing a colonial 
geography of exploitation with a new "voluntary 
geography" of national development, controlled 
urbanization integrating progressive rural de- 
velopment and seen as a positive beneficial force 
in national progress. 

These conclusions would, of course, need to be adap- 
ted, modified, and extendsd to meet the special circumstan- 
ces and conditions of individual countries. Against the 
broad canvas of Tropical Africa as a whole, however, they do 
appear to have a general validity for the special purposes 
of this report. It should also be emphasized that they re- 
flect an attempt to set urbanization within a development 
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framework, rather than an attempt to encompass fully the 
sociological and economic processes of urbanization in Afri- 
ca. Little reference, for example, has been made in the 
above discussion to the growing body of literature on the 
sociology of the African city, and in particular, for ex- 
ample, to the most important work of Epstein for the Copper- 
belt, Southall and Gutkind for East Africa, or Little, 
Marris and Lloyd for West Africa. Epstein has produced a 
brilliant and succinct summary of this sociological research 
on African urbanism which, with comments by a series of 
scholars, provides a most useful indication of the present 
state of sociological research and discussion on the Afri- 
can city* This is an essential background for any dis- 
cussion of the development problems posed by rapid urbani- 
zation in Tropical Africa, but an examination of this aca- 
demic literature must lie outside the scope of this report. 

THE POLITICS OF URBANIZATION 

If urbanism and large-^scale population agglomeration are 
relatively recent experiences for almost all African coun- 
tries, the political experience of government is, of course. 



A.L. Epstein. "Urbanization and Social Change in Africa" 
in Breese, Gerald (ed.). The City in Newly Developing Coun- 
tries. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. , Prentice Hall, 1969, p.246f. 
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still more recent. Of the thirty-five countries of Tropi- 
cal Africa^ only the two special cases of Ethiopia and 
Liberia have any lengthy listory of independent African gov- 
ernment. Four countries in Tropical Africa (Rhodesia, 
Mozambique, Angola and Portuguese Guinea) are still subject 
to white minority rule and are not relevant to this dis- 
cussion. The remaining twenty-nine ccantries all attained 
independence from colonial rule in the 1955 — 1965 decade 
and, indeed, all except Ghana in the latter half of thic 
decade. For many of these countries this brief acquaintance 
with sovereignty has been marked by acute political crisis 
and instability, produced by the contending forces of tri- 
balism and succession, and by the struggle to attain and 
maintain national unity against the forces of immature po- 
litical factionalism. The search for national unity has 
been well described in a recent paper by David and Audrey 
Smock* and in numerous political commentaries and analyses 
of individual states, which describe the emergence through- 
out Tropical Africa, in a variety of ideological forms, of 
the one-party state. 

The important and obvious point relevant to this re- 
port is that the turbulent political climate since indepen- 
dence in most African countries has scarcely been favorable — 



* 

David and Audrey Smock, "The Search for National Integra- 
tion in Africa", unpublished paper, Accra, 1970. 
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even had the practical experience of government existed — 
for the formulation and implementation of orderly and sys- 
tematic strategies of national development. Indeed, in the 
circiimstances , the amount of development planning that has 
been completed in these countries is surprising. It perhaps 
illustrates the curious but fundamental dichotomy in the 
nature of government that characterizes so many newly- 
sovereign developing countries: on the one hand, the gov- 
ernment-in-practice of charismatic but largely inexperienced 
politicians reacting daily, urgently, and perhaps pragmati- 
cally but often inconsistently to a constant succession of 
perceived political crises; and^ on the other, a sort of 
government-in-academic-exile of administrative and technical 
planners busily producing plans and policieiS that assume 
consistent, long-range, action in conditions of political 
calm. 

The period since independence has, as we have seen, 
been one of marked urban growth and rural --urban migration. 
The response to the crises created by this sudden urbani- 
zation has essentially been short-term and political rather 
than one of systematic development planning. The critical 
factor in terms of politics has been the growing and poten- 
tially explosive crisis of urban unemployment. 

This intractable problem of eitiployment was one of the 
central themes of discussion at the important Kericho Con- 
ference in Kenya in September, 1966, and t' 3 collected 
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papers of this conference are replete with analyses, and 
optimism, about the relationship between rural development 
and the reduction of urban unemployment,. Central to these 
analyses, and to the perception by African leaders of the 
development situation in the countries which they inherited 
at independence, is the concept of the dual economy with a 
modern and a traditional sector. Harbison, in his paper at 
this conference, provides a convenient summary of this fa- 
miliar concept: 

The modern sector consists of government activities 
including education, medium and large-scale commerce, 
manufacturing, construction, public utilities and 
transportation, as well as plantations, and commercial 
cash-crop agriculture. The modern sector is a market 
economy with wage earners, entrepreneurs, and salaried 
government personnel. ^ Its growth can be measured rel- 
atively easily in monetary terms. The traditional 
sector lies for the most part outside the market 
economy, and includes subsistence agriculture, small- 
scale traditional construction, primitive transpor- 
tation, petty trade and barter, as well as some fami- 
ly-sized craft and cottage industries. Although money 
may be used here and there as a medium of exchange, 
the traditional sector is generally considered to be a 
non-monetized sector. . . . 

The modern sector, while predominantly urban, includes 
modern agriculture: the traditional sector, while 
mostly rural, includes a wide variety of petty barter 
trade and traditional crafts in the urban areas.... 

Unemployment in the modern sector is open and visible. 
People are seeking work for wages and salaries and are 
unable to find jobs. The numbers of jobless may be 
counted by a ''labour force survey" which asks people 
whether or not they are "employed". Wages and sala- 
ries are relatively high in all activities in the mo- 
dern sector and act like magnets in attracting labour. 
The concepts and means of measurement of employm.ent 
in the modern sector are understood by economists who 
are familiar with the workings of advanced economies. 
But, in t:he traditional sector, labour surpluses take 
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the form of disguised unemployment or presumed under- 
employment. Quantitative estimates are little more 
than "educated guesses". Indeed the definition of 
what constitutes employment is hazy. In analyzing the 
labour force of the traditional sector, one is deal- 
ing with the unknown. 

As long as surplus labour is contained within the tra- 
ditional sector, it tends to be overlooked by eco- 
nomists, planners and politicians. When it becomes 
visible and overt in the modern sector, it turns into 
an explosive economic and political problem.* 

Development economists have, of course, examined this 
dual economy, and have long emphasized that capital inten- 
sive industrialization in the modern sector cannot possibly 
meet the ever-rising need for jobs. And certainly the low 
levels of industrialization throughout Tropical Africa, the 
rapid pace of total population growth, of rural-urban mi- 
gration, and of the development of all levels of education, 
far exceed the capacity of the modern sector to provide ade- 
quate employment opportunities. In Nigeria, for example, it 
has been estimated that the expanding modern sector "cannot 
absorb more than one-third of those who would aspire to find 
employment in it." In Tanzaa^a, for every 250,000 people 
entering the .labor fo'ce, only about 23 ,000 jobs in modern 
sector employment are available. And in Kenya, the annual 



* 

F.H. Harbison, "The Generation of Employment in Newly De- 
veloping Countries" in Sheffield, James R. , ed. , Education , 
Employment and Rural Development , Nairobi, East African 
Printing House, 1967, p. 174. 
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output of primary school leavers is 150,000 for whom there 

are only 15,0 00 places each year in secondary schools, and 

xbout 40,000 jobs in the economy. The dismal arithmetic of 

unemployment is repeated for country after country. 

This whole problem is complicated, of course, by 
rural-urban migration ... .The deplorable over-crowding, 
under-employment , and visible unemployment of city- 
dwellers is obvious to all. And even if the movement 
of people from rural to urban areas could be stopped, 
the natural increase of population in the cities would 
generate a labour force far in excess of probable em- 
ployment opportunities. On the basis of common obser- 
vation and simple arithmetic, the labour surplus prob-- 
lem in most developing countries has reached frighte- 
ning proportions and promises to become even worse in 
the years ahead •* 

It is mainly in these terms that the growing crisis 
of urbanization is perceived politically in the countries of 
Tropical Africa. And reinforcing this immediate political 
concern with the urgent problem of urban unemployment is a 
broader ideological concern with taking development to the 
people, with a more equitable geographic distribution of so- 
cial benefits of economic growth, with "fighting the forces 
of ignorance, poverty and disease in the rural areas *where 
most of our people live." As the Minister of Regional Ad- 
ministration for Uganda put it, "the common man could jus- 
tifiably criticize his Government if all investment were 
concentrated in one particular area of the country. Every 
part of the country is entitled to its just share of the 
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investment v/hich is being made in that country .Developing 
countries are desperately short of capital, and you must 
realize that such countries cannot afford to spend huge sums 
of money m urban areas on extravagant infrastructure." 

Given this dual political concern, the anti-urban (or 
more precisely, anti-migration) attitudes of African poli- 
ticians are unmistakable. "Back to the land" exhortations 
are a prevailing theme of political speeches. President 
Nyerere's Arusha Declaration is an extensive elaboration of 
this. Though mainly relevant to the special ideological * 
situation in Tanzania, this Declaration has a wider signi- 
ficance in its indication of the political attitudes to ur- 
ban development shared by most African politicians. For 
this reason the specific section of the Arusha Declaration 
dealing with urban development is worth extended quotation: 
President Nyerere declares: 

Our emphasis on money and industries has made us con- 
centrate on urban development. We recognize that we 
do not have enough money to bring the kind of devel- 
opment to each village that would benefit everybody. 
We also know that we cannot establish an industry in 
each village and through this means effect a rise in 
the real incomes of the people . For these reasons we 
spend most of our money in urban areas and our indus- 
tries are established in towns. 

Yet the greater part of the money that we spend in the 



* 

J.S.M. Ochola, "Opening Address". In Michael Safier, ed. , 
The Role of Urban and Regional Planning in National Devel - 
opment of East Africa , Kampala, Milton Obote Foundation, 
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towns comes from loans. V7hether it is used to build 
schools, hospitals, houses or factories, etc., it 
still has to be repaid. But it is obvious that it 
cannot be repaid just out of the money obtained from 
urban and industrial development. To repay the loans 
we have to use foreign currency which is obtained from 
the sale of our exports. But we do not now sell our 
industrial products in foreign markets, and indeed it 
is likely to be a long time before our industries pro- 
duce for export. The main aim of our industries in 
'import substitution' — that is, to produce things 
which up to now we have had to import from foreign 
countries . 

It is therefore obvious that the foreign currency we 
shall use to pay back the loans used in the develop- 
ment of the urban areas will not come from the towns 
or the industries. Where, then, shall we get it from? 
We shall get it from the villages and from agricul- 
ture. What does this mean? It means that the people 
who benefit directly from development which is brought 
abrut by borrowed money are not the ones who will re- 
pay the loans. The largest proportion of the loans 
will be spent in, or for, the urban areas, but the 
largest proportion of the repayment will be made 
through the efforts of the farmers. 

This fact should always be borne in mind, for there a 
are various forms of exploitation. We must not forget 
that people who live in towns can possibly become the 
exploiters of those who live in the rural areas. All 
our big hospitals are in towns and they benefit only 
small section of the people of Tanzania. Yet if we 
have built them with loans from outside Tanzania, it 
is the overseas sale of the peasants' produce which 
provides the foreign exchange for repayment. Those 
who do not gat the benefit of th*^ hospitals thus carry 
the major responsibility for paying for them. . .Again , 
tarmac roads, motor cars, electric lights, water 
pipes, hotels and other aspects of modern development 
are mostly found in towns. Most of them have been 
built with loans, and most of them do not benefit the 
farmer directly, although they will oe paid for by the 
foreign exchange earned by the sale of his produce.... 

There are tV70 possible ways of dividing the people i.n 
our country. We can put the capitalists and feuda- 
lists on one side, and the farmers and the workers on 
the other. But we can also divide the people into ur- 
ban dwellers on one side, and those who live in rural 
areas on the other. If we are not careful we might 
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get the position where the real exploitation in 
Tanzania is that of the town dwellers exploiting the 
peasants . * 

The essence of the Arusha Declaration is the state- 
ment that "the foundations of socialism must be built in 
the rural sector," And, whether or not they would agree 
with all the views of President Nyerere, there can be few 
African politicians who would not support this statement. 
Rural develppment programs have top priority in the national 
development plans everywhere in Tropical Africa, and this 
political decision accords fully with expert advice from 
what Mr. Musakanya, Minister of State in Zambia, calls the 
"swarm of expert advisers concerned with the good welfare of 
our country. " 

One of the motivations behind the political concern 
for the rural areas is the widespread belief, constantly re- 
iterated in plans and speeches, that rural development will 
have the effect of braking the present accelerating trends 
of rural-urban migration and thus help to solve the growing 
crisis of urban unemployment. This f irmly-rootod conviction 
among politicans was expressed in the Times supplement on 
Kenya of October 20, 1970, expressing the views of "the 
Kenya Government": 
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There is still a steady drift of people from the rural 
areas to the tovms. The labour force is growing fas- 
ter than it can be absorbed by either the new indus- 
tries or by agriculture • Rural development is one of 
the answers to this vicious circle. Make the rural 
areas more prosperous and the steady flow of people to 
the towns could be reduced to a trickle. 

Similar statements, with this somewhat desperate opti- 
mism, could easily be quoted from the recent speeches of 
former President Busia and his colleagues from Ghana, oi 
Pr^ident Kaunda from Zambia, of President Obote in Uganda, 
of President Senghor from Senegal, of President Mobuto for 
the Congo. The theme everywhere is: develop the rural 
areas and thereby arrest urban growth; sead the migrants 
back to revitalized rural areas and thus solve the problem 
of urban unemployment and the attendant evils of rising ur- 
ban crime rates, proliferating slums and squatter settlements, 
and the increasing congestion and deterioration of the urban 
environment. 

On the other hand, few economic planners, demographers, 

manpower experts, or urban planners appear to share this po- 
litical optimism or to believe that rural development pro- 
grams (though vital in themselves to national progress) will 
have more than a marqinal influence on the present surge of 
migrants to the major cities. Caldwell's views in relation 
to Ghana are given earlier in this report, and this point 
is discussed in two papers for Kenya by Gerhart and Laurenti. 
Laurent i, for Kenya, detects a positive side to the growing 
concern over rual-urban migration ♦ Not only has tMs con- 
cern encouraged a more comprehensive view of the economic/ 
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social web \hat links urban and rural areas ^ it has also 
supported the necessary allocat.ion of more resources to 
rural development ^ . s most importantly, ''is bring- 
ing to many the ree * ..at the broad flow of people to 
the urban centers .... an inevitable process that has occurred 
in every developing socie as newer technologies exert their 
impacts — a process that jnly be marginally influenced by 
attempts to reduce rural/ ^ jn economic and social differ- 
entials. " 

Harris and Todaro in an important paper on urban un- 
employment in East Africa list and analyze six policy alter- 
natives which have constituted the political response to 
this problem in the East African region: 

"1. Immediate and direct employment creation either 
by government fiat c ^ as in the case of Kenya's 
♦ ^Tripartite Agreements' of 1964 and 1970 by some 
•voluntary' agreement among employers, trade 
unions, and government. 

2. The expansion of urban employment opportunities 
directly and indirectly through accelerated pro- 
grammes of industrial investment and growth.... 
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3. Attempts las those of Tom Mbcya v/ith the Kenyan 
trade unions] to prevent the urban wage from ri- 
sing too rapidly in the absence of full wage 
flexibility. . ^ 

4. Increased rural investment in the form of exten- 
sion services and settlement schemes dcisigned to 
make rural life more attractive. 

5. Moral exhortations las in Kenya by President 
Kenyatta^ and generally in Tropical Africa] for 
the urban unemployed 'to return to the land'. 

6. Enforced 'back to the land' programmes of the 

Tanzanian variety" [by which individuals in urban 

areas must hold a card and residence permit, to 

show they are presently employed. If they cannot 

produce such a document they are subject to being 

* 

returned forcibly to their home (rural) areas] . 

For Tropical Africa as a whole, one would need to add 
to this list such essentially short-term political responses 
to the unemployment crisis as the Aliens Order of De-ember 
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1969 in Ghana, which sought to remove from the country "the 
huge alien population of Nigerians, Malians, Upper Vol- 
tarians" and people from Dahomey and the Ivory Coast who ap- 
pear to have been mainly petty traders, transport workers, 
and unskilled laborers .-n urban areas; the compulsory re- 
cruitment into the Nigerian Army of the openly-unemployed on 
the streets of Lagos and Ibadan; the pressure on Kenyans in 
Uganda, particularly in railway and plantation employment; 
the pressure on Asians throughout East Africa; and the em- 
phasis everywhere on "Africanization" at all levels of em- 
ployment and administration. 

Harris and Todaro conclude their economic analysis of 
the six alternative policies for East Africa by arguing that 
"the best policy (given the apparent political inf easibility 
of reducing relative urban wages) would be some combination 
of industrial expansion .... and migration restriction". They 
conclude, in relation to the latter, that "Tanzania's recent 
experiment is a step in the right direction". But they ap- 
preciate that, in relation to urbanization, governments and 
politicians are caught in a real political dilemma. 

Neither eliminating minimum wage legislation nor pla- 
cing physical controls on migration is likely to be 
politically feasible though the latter policy may be 
more feasible. The alternative, however, is to con- 
tinue to suffer substantial and growing levels of open 
unemployment in urban areas. 

The long run implications of this phenomenon (i.e. the 
loss of potential output, and perhaps more importantly, 
the proliferation of social and political unrest) are 
now becoming painfully clear to the governments of 
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East Africa. Several attempts to jome to grips with 
the issue have been made in recent times. However, 
unless the inter-relationships betweeii rural-urban 
earnings differentials, job creation, and migration 
are fully appreciated, policies directed towards only 
one aspect of the problexn are liJ.ely to make a minimal 
lasting impact on urban unemployment.* 

The basic point which this discussion has sought to 
emphasize is that the political perception of urbanization 
in Tropical Africa tends to be dominated by concern with ur- 
ban unemployment (and its social and political consequences) 
as the major, visible and explosive byproduct of the accel- 
eration of rural-urban migration which has been one of the 
most striking features of the postwar period, and particu- 
larly the period since independence. 

The difficulties inherent in the immediate post-inde- 
pendence emphasis on industrialization and on the develop- 
ment of all levels of education (particularly higher edu- 
cation) are now becoming acutely apparent, since it is in- 
creasingly understood that the modern sector cannot possibly 
absorb all the new aspirants for employment. Apart from a 
whole series of ineffective, but politically necessary, 
stop-gap measures to deal with this dilemma, there has been 
a marked and more fundamental shift in thinking, coinciding 
with a deep ideological motivation, towards rural develop- 
ment, regional planning, balanced development, land policy, 
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growth centers, organizing the countryside, and so forth — 
all basically intended to reverse, divert, arrest, or regu- 
late urbanization. 

Political attitudes to urbanization seem essentially 
negative. Laurenti, however, in his discussion of Kenyan 
urbanization, detects an "increasing sophistication about 
migration patterns," particularly among planners and admin- 
istrators- if not politicians which "should have a healthy 
and widening influence on policy discussions and decisions." 
There are signs of seeking a new approach to urbanization in 
other countries of Tropical Africa as well, evidenced par- 
ticularly by the growing emphasis on spatial planning. 

Politicians also are showing signs of being forced to 
think in a longer-term and more integrated perspective of 
national development. With the growing awareness among 
poli+-icians of the ineffectiveness, beyond giving temporary 
relief, of the stop-gap measures now being employed to deal 
with urban problems (which are in essence problems affecting 
the total society) opportunities may be opening up in Tropi- 
cal Africa generally for a new and more rational political 
approach to urbanization based on more positive views of the 
role of towns and cities in the national development pro- 
cesses as a whole. 

Finally, it must, of course, be observed that the new 
politics of independence—compressed into less than a de- 
cade for most countries — have powerfully contributed to the 
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creation of this African urban dilemma. 

Not only, and inevitably, have forino colonial re*-* 
strictions on migration and urban residence disappeared 
overnight, but xndependence everywhere has been accompanied 
by an urban construction boom concentrated in the capital 
cities. The rapid proliferation of government bureaucraciec 
and parastatal organizations has led to frantic construc- 
tion of new government office blocks, accompanied by the de- 
velopment of symbolic independence buildings, party head- 
quarters, parade grounds, conference centers, parliament 
buildings, new hotels and airports, all of which character- 
ize the new capitals in New Africa. For sound political as 
well as economic reasons, industrialists have concentrated 
their new factories and investments in these capitals, 
thereby increasing urban dominance and primacy. Higher edu- 
cation has brought towering new universit .es, symbolic of 
the new priorities of independence, competing wit i one 
another in their architectural grandeur. New urban elites 
have been created and thrive in this post-indepandence urban 
boom. 

Not surprisingly, one of the consequences has been to 
further the urban population growth rates of the major 
cities, already stimulated in such countries as the Congo 
and Nigeria by refugees from bitter political troubles in 
regional areas of the countryside. The reckoniny in urban 
unemployment, in rising crime rates, expanding shanty towns 
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on the urban fringe, and deteriorating urban services, is 
now just being recognized^. 

Rapid urbanization has meant trouble for African poli- 
ticians. The evidence suggests that many African leaders 
are recognizing the need for a more systematic policy re- 
sponse to the urgent issues raised by rapid urbanization. 
The question is whether technical planners can help develop 
politically-feasible and probably essentially long-range 
alternative policies to meet this political need. But 
failing the development of a new functional approach to ur- 
banization as an integral and inevitable aspect of national 
progress over a longer term perspective, it seems that gov- 
ernments will continue to raact with stop-gap measures to 
the immediate, ^short-term crisis of urban unemployment and 
its consequences, with which urban growth in Tropical Africa 
has become strongly identified in the minds of politicians. 



